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This would be in harmony with the suggestions I have heretofore 
made : that the representation of the thought and imagery of the mind of 
God in the creations of the material universe is the purest type we know 
of poetry ; that the province of the poet is to cqeate, and to make his 
creations palpable and tangible to others, and that the appliance of the 
logical modes to his productions immediately reduces his creations to 
mere abstractions, with a cessation or revulsion of all the poetic vision 
and emotion which they were fitted to produce. We may thus, by a resort 
to the logical modes, annihilate the creations of the most gifted in our own 
sphere of intelligence, or, at least, reduce them to intangible abstractions. 
We may further note in this connection that mathematics, the purest type 
of the logical processes which thus dissolve or reduce the creations of the 
poet, is only the science of quantity, of simple extension, or mere space ; 
our idea of which, involving the fewest properties and relations, is the 
nearest approach to nothingness of which we have any conception. 

But this power of annihilating is by no means the only characteristic 
of the logical faculty. It is not creative, but it discovers and analyzes 
what already exists, and, in its ability to reduce, to disintegrate, and to 
abstract, it is an important agent in the advancement of our knowledge 
of what already is, often harmoniously co-operating with the poetic modes 
to this end. 



A STUDY OF THE ILIAD* 

BY D. 1. SNIDEK. 
III. 

Book Second stands out among the books of the " Iliad " in 
possessing certain qualities of its own. It lias, on the whole, the 
subtlest procedure, the most elusive links of conjunction that can 
be found in the whole poem. The motives are so hard to catch, 
so fleet and riant in their evasiveness, that the drift of opinion 
has usually been to regard the book as patchwork or a caprice, 
with little outer or inner connection. But it has a plan, a pro- 
found plan, and it fits organically into what goes before and what 
comes after. It has, however, a spirit of sportfulness, of playful 
concealment, which must first be reached and sympathized with 
before its true harmony can be felt. 

Regarding it apart from the Catalogue of Ships, we see that 

* Articles I. and II. of this series appeared respectively in the April and the July 
numbers of this Journal for 1883. — Editor. 
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it has a fundamental comic strand ; it is, indeed, a sort of divine 
comedy, yet looking forward to a great and serious end. A double 
plot we observe in it, or rather a plot within a plot ; we behold 
the astute human stratagem enfolded and carried on in the uni- 
versal divine stratagem ; Zeus, the upper ruler, turns to a come- 
dian of the skies, and Agamemnon, the lower ruler, is to have his 
own wily, deceptive game played upou himself by the supreme 
God. Yet this play above and below and between is all in fur- 
therance of the deep providential plan of the poem. So it is a 
veritable piece out of real life. Providence cannot help being a 
humorist once in a while ; for has he not to deal with mortals, who, 
in their self-importance, sometimes get to thinking themselves 
a Providence ? It is a hint of the world's comedy, played by its 
two actors, the God above and the man below ; the Aristophanes 
of Olympus, that greatest comedian of all, reveals the mighty 
terrestrial scheme merely as a piece of his colossal divine humor. 

The first point to be noticed is the relation between this and the 
preceding book. Here the subtlety of the treatment must be felt 
and seen, else the connection is lost ; for this connection is not so 
much an external event as an internal, almost unexpressed state 
of feeling. The great fact lying back of this book and joining it 
with the First Book is the wrath and withdrawal of Achilles. 
But this fact is hardly spoken of, and then, as it were, with a 
quick rebound from the subject. Yet it is the matter in the 
minds of all the Greeks, it is the hidden, fearful thing lurking in 
their hearts and causing a deep suppressed anxiety. It is not a 
subject which can be talked about openly ; the deed is done, and 
the Leader is the guilty man. The situation is: Our Hero has 
left us ; what are we to do now ? It is the masterly skill of the 
Poet in such an emergency to leave the main fact unspoken, yet 
to make it most deeply felt ; this self-suppression one may well 
consider as the most genuine flash of artistic instinct in the whole 
Book — a flash swift and penetrating to the heart of the army. 

That the chief men have the fateful word in their thoughts, but 
are unwilling to speak it out, will be seen by examiuing their 
utterances. Agamemnon says to the Council of Elders that he 
will try the Greeks and counsel flight ; but how this could be a 
trial of them he does not tell, and we at first do not see ; still the 
Elders seem to have understood him perfectly ; he touched the hid- 
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den chord in his faint allusion. Again, Ulysses says in his speech 
to the people that the Leader intends to try them ; he explains no 
farther, deeming the expression intelligible to all. There is an 
appeal to something underneath, which we must feel out ; it is the 
state of public opinion, as we should cull it, like a subterranean 
river flowing dark and voiceless, yet a very decided reality. 
Agamemnon is therefore in doubt concerning this speechless 
monster, and there results the trial, which is to answer this ques- 
tion : "Will the Greeks light without their Hero i Such is the 
main theme of the present Book, such i? its subtle connection with 
the preceding Book ; the withdrawal of Achilles has roused and 
transmitted this, dark burden of uncertainty and anxiety, which 
now lies on the hearts of the people, and makes the spoken word 
an intrusion, a crushed, ill-omened sound, altogether to be avoided. 

Still it is not wholly avoided. Twice allusions to the fatal quarrel 
break out, and we are to note both the circumstances and the 
speakers. The iirst allusion comes from the month of Thersites, 
the demagogue who tries to be the voice of public discontent; he 
is the unbridled slanderer of public men, the coiner of calumny. 
Such a character naturally touches the sore spot of the situation 
in hope of popular favor, but he is suppressed by the applause of 
the people, who are in no mood to listen to abuse or to any discus- 
sion of the painful topic. 

The second allusion is made by Agamemnon in his last speech, 
where he confesses the wrong he has done to Achilles, and mani- 
fests repentance. This confession, it is plain, is spoken in defer- 
ence to the feeling which he knows to be in the people, and it puts 
him in harmony with them by coming over to their opinion. 
Doubtless he felt what he said ; but certainly he removed a great 
obstacle by his penitent words ; though they cannot restore the 
Hero, they do restore the Leader to their good-will, lie has won 
his point ; the Greeks will fight for the cause without the Hero ; he 
can afford to be generous and confess his own mistake. Such are 
the two allusions in this Book to the quarrel between Hero and 
Leader, which we read in the previous Book ; both presuppose a 
deep though not loud spirit of dismay, if not of discontent, among 
the people, and form the strongest bond of connection between the 
two Books. 

It will be remembered that the First Book leaves us with the 
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two supreme persons of authority, the one in the Lower "World 
and the other in the Upper World, each of whom has his plan. In 
the Second Book we are to see each carrying out his plan, and to 
see how both plans — that of the man and that of the God — fit into 
and complement each other. Zeus, in sleepless anxiety, is turning 
over his scheme which will bring honor to the heroic Individual ; 
this is now the universal principle, the decree of the Highest God, 
and must prevail. Moreover, it is one with the Greek conscious- 
ness, not on the surface so much as down in the depths thereof ; 
the Greeks, too, believe primarily in the honor of the Hero, and 
are in agreement with Zeus, or soon will be. This divine plan 
will henceforth hover, like a Providence, over the entire movement 
of the poem till the reconciliation of the Hero with his people. 

On the other hand, Agamemnon, the earthly Leader, has his 
scheme, which is to take Troy in the absence of Achilles. He 
imagines that he can do without the Heroic Man, yet he has a 
lurking doubt ; this doubt is to be resolved by a second scheme, 
which seeks to find out whether the Greeks will fight without 
their Hero. He may well feel a secret questioning upon this mat- 
ter ; the purpose of this Second Book (apart from the Catalogue) 
is to give the answer of the Greeks, which answer is, We shall 
fight. 

These are the two plans above and below, the providential and 
the human ; they start in opposition, then they unite in bringing 
forth the same result, namely, to get the Greeks to fight without 
Achilles. But after this point of union they again separate ; that 
the Greeks will be defeated Zeus knows, that Troy may be taken 
Agamemnon imagines. It is the lesson of the Providence who is 
over all, and sportfully employs even the delusions of men to ful- 
fil its purpose. 

We may now touch upon the organism of the Book. It has two 
parts : first, the Testing of the Greeks, which is to find out whether 
they will fight without Achilles, and, secondly, the Calling of 
the Muster Roll when it is ascertained that they will fight. The 
last is usually called the Catalogue, and for us is rather a dreary 
list of names, though it is appropriate where it stands. 

I. We shall now take up the First Part, which is by all means 
the most significant, and is usually meant when the Second Book 
is spoken of. This Part has one essential sub-division which di- 
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vides it into two movements, the one toward disruption and aban- 
donment of the Trojan enterprise, the other is the reaction toward 
harmony and a valiant continuance of the struggle. On the track 
of these two movements, each of which is strongly marked by the 
introduction of a divine appearance, we shall follow out the course 
of the action. 

(a) Zeus, in pursuance of his plan of honoring Achilles, sends a 
false dream to Agamemnon, declaring that Troy is now to be 
taken. At once the question springs up, How can the supreme 
deity resort to a deception to accomplish his end ? The moral 
feeling is shocked, and at once begins to exclaim about the low 
conception of God among the Greeks. The question is indeed 
fundamental, and must be seen in its true light to understand the 
poet and his age. We have already found the axiom of Homeric 
Theology to be that the Gods are in the man as well as outside of 
him, and we may apply our axiom to the present case. 

Indeed,- we must feel that this dream is Agamemnon's own ; he 
dreams that he can take Troy himself, without the Hero. This 
touch has been already given in the First Book, in his character 
there portrayed ; turn back and mark his pride, his vanity, his 
contempt of others. The foundation of his conduct is, he imagines 
that he is self-sufficient alone ; he dreams that he can capture the 
city without the aid of Achilles. Thus we are justified in putting 
this dream inside of Agamemnon. 

But it is outside of him ; Zeus sends it ; this is the difficulty. Yet 
we need-but reflect that this self-delusion of the Leader is a part 
of the plan of Zeus ; the God turns the vain scheme of mortal 
man to his own purpose. It is the way of Providence, who over- 
rules the evil of the world to 'good, as the moralist declares. But 
the Homeric manner of expression is mythical ; that is, the Poet 
makes Zeus the cause, the sender of the delusion. The genuine 
mythical spirit always puts the deity at the centre of every action, 
and the world moves from him and around him. Zeus sends the 
dream, because this dream fits into and is a part of the providen- 
tial plan of Zeus. The divine impulse has now been given, which 
is to bring the Greeks to fight, and by defeat to show them how 
necessary is their Hero. Thus we must see this dream in its 
double significance, the human and the divine ; what it is in the 
man and what it is outside of him. 
7 
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Having attended to the Olympian part, we may now look after 
the terrestrial. The dream is- working delusively upon Agamom- 
non, yet there lurks in him die suspicion that it is a dream. lie 
calls the Council of Elders and tells them his vision ; the vrke 
Nestor faintly hints its unreality. Then the people assemble ; he 
advises them to abandon the war and go home, in a spirit contrary 
to the promise of the dream. This is his trial of the Greeks, to 
find out whether they will light without Achilles. He employs 
the following stratagem : I shall make a discouraging speech, tell 
them to go back to home and country, and see what they will do. 
So as Zeus employs a deception above, Agamemnon employs a 
deception below, unconsciously requiting the divine ruse by one 
of his own. Yet both have the same purpose — to bring the Greeks 
to battle. 

The Greeks at once respond in the most startling manner to 
those feigned words of the Leader. They clean out the channels, 
they drag down the ships to the sea, and get ready to start for 
home. A comical yet affecting scene, it is the sudden strong im- 
pulse of Family, which has been suppressed for ten years in those 
enduring hearts, and which now, at the touch of a sympathetic 
word, breaks forth in a vast sea-swell of emotion. It is one deep 
throb of that voiceless popular heart longing to get home, yet 
speaking mute volumes of heroic endurance for their cause. It is 
but one throb, and then comes the reaction which is now to be 
outlined briefly. 

.(b) This reaction is begun from above — must begin there, since 
it is a recall of the Greeks to the spiritual principle of the war. 
Juno mentions for the first time the name of Helen ; she is the 
very soul of the Greek cause. If the first divine impulse came 
from Zeus for the sake of Achilles, this second one comes from 
Juno and Minerva, the special guardians and partisans of the 
Greek side, for the sake of Helen. The plan of the Goddesses is 
not interfered with by Zeus, as it fits into his higher plan of hon- 
oring the Hero and of bringing the Greeks to battle. Juno and 
Minerva are partisans ; Zens is over them. 

Again there is a divine interference, and again we must see 
this same divine purpose in the hearts of men. The Greeks can 
not go home till they have restored Helen. Such is their strong- 
est aspiration, their profoundest principle. That movement to go 
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home was but a transitory outburst of feeling — a noble one too — 
yet they will recover from it and fight again if they be recalled to 
themselves. It looked for a moment as if the ruse of Agamemnon 
would upset the whole enterprise, and therewith the plan of Zeus 
for Achilles ; but the frenzy could not last ; they would not be 
Greeks if they could go home without Helen. 

The resolution above having been shown, we can now look 
below and see its execution. The human instrument is Ulysses, 
altogether the wisest man of the Greeks, whom grief had already 
seized for the loss of the enterprise and prepared for the appear- 
ance of Pallas. When he is ready for her, the Goddess darts down 
in a flash and speaks to him. Why just to him ? He is the man 
to behold her, the only man, just as Agamemnon was the man to 
see the delusive dream. She recalls to him the great object of the 
war, Argive Helen, and bids him restrain the present rush for 
home. It was, too, his own inner command, else he could hardly 
have heard the Goddess. 

In every sense Ulysses proves himself to be the proper man 
for the emergency. He takes from Agamemnon the staff, the 
wonderful staff of authority, always imperishable; he restrains 
the multitude, employing argument upon the leaders and blows 
upon the populace. He touches the heart of the matter in his 
famous utterance : Let there be one ruler, the Many cannot all 
be Kings. Obedience to authority is his golden word ; herein he 
shows himself the intellectual enemy of Achilles, who is insubor- 
dinate. 

Moreover, a new phase of opposition develops itself, very differ- 
ent from that of Achilles. Here he comes with his speech ; it is 
the fault-finder Thersites. He too is hostile to authority, not as 
beautiful Hero, but as ugly, cowardly calumniator. All the quali- 
ties of body and mind repugnant to the Homeric spirit are heaped 
upon him, till he is weighed down with diabolic adjectives. Yet 
he belongs to the Homeric world — is indeed a prophecy of the 
Athenian demagogue. His outer ugliness corresponds to his inner 
perversity, a truly Greek method of expression, which makes him 
a sort of plastic Greek devil. He is the man who picks flaws in 
all great deeds and enterprises, and vilifies the men of authority. 
The wise man suppresses him with violence ; the wise man too 
utters the statement : The rule of the Many is not a good thing ; a 
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voice from Heaven among those beautiful but ever-conflicting in- 
dividualities. 

Yet Thersites told truths ; he gave in some respects a just criti- 
cism of the Greek leaders ; he was the opposition newspaper in 
the Greek camp. Now comes the strange fact : the people in 
whose behalf he seems to be speaking applaud Ulysses for sup- 
pressing him. Is it a case of popular fickleness and ingratitude? 
No; the people saw in Thersites the image of their own present 
attitude, their own ugliness, and they at once shrunk back, and 
the beginning was made toward the reaction. Not a loose epi- 
sode is this affair of Thersites, but the turning-point back to their 
rational purpose. 

This return to the grand object of the expedition is made com- 
plete by the three speeches of the three chief men which now fol- 
low. Homeric oratory before the people is here a glorious antici- 
pation of Attic eloquence ; in this instance, and in many others, we 
trace all the germs of later Greek life in the old poet. Each of 
these speeches has its own character. That of Ulysses dwells upon 
the national end against the domestic impulse so powerfully 
wrought upon by Agamemnon, and then he recalls the religious 
promise at the 'beginning of the war ; Nestor follows somewhat in 
the same vein, for the old man is the appreciative spirit, not the 
creative — a difference seized by Shakespeare in " Troilus and Cres. 
sida." Agamemnon, at first'in a tone of penitence, then iu a tone 
of triumph, shows that he thinks the Greeks will fight without 
their Hero. The reaction is complete ; the people are arrayed for 
battle. Pallas with her aegis stalks among them ; the war spirit is 
rampant. The supreme end, which we may call national, has sup- 
pressed the feeling for home, and once more the combat is to be 
renewed, now without Achilles. 

The two supremacies, divine and human, Zeus and Agamemnon 
have each attained their purpose. Zeus has brought about war 
through the delusive dream, by which means he intends to honor 
Achilles ; Agamemnon has ascertained that the Greeks will fight, 
though the Hero be absent. In the mean time the chief object of 
the war has been stated — the restoration of Helen ; it was neces- 
sary to recall this purpose to the mind of the Greeks in their dis- 
couragement after the withdrawal of Achilles. It is also shown 
how a Providence hovers over the poem, who employs human 
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agency, and even human delusion, for its end ; the will of Zeus is 
being accomplished. 

After all, the interest of this Book lies in the picture of the peo- 
ple, that uncertain, billowy Demus so famous in Greek history. 
Aristophanes caught the outlines of his portrait in Homer ; a 
comic element plays around this dark, susceptible human mass, 
laughable and laughing. Yet the image is not unfavorable, as is 
sometimes declared ; it is true, and sympathetically drawn. The 
people are capable of strong emotions, especially for their distant 
families, assuredly not an ignoble trait ; still more, they are capa- 
ble of being recalled to their great national end when it is for a 
moment lost in an ebullition of feeling for wife and children. 
The deep, unswerving purpose, the strong, underlying will, which 
continued the war for ten years through every manner of hard- 
ship, is revealed. This is not fickleness ; it is the fundamental per- 
sistency through all fluctuations which the Poet brings out. Final- 
ly, though their Hero may abandon them, they will still fight for 
the principle of the war, at its call they will again take their place 
in the ranks — a true and sympathetic picture of the people, I 
think ; it shows forth the eternal and substantial element of their 
character, as well as the temporary and fluctuating, which is their 
comic side. Granite there is here underlying all these foamy 
and dashing waves, and holding them in their limits. In the First 
Book we had the Princes and their quarrels, in which selfish or 
personal ends were the chief matter. But in this Second Book 
we see the people and their sacrifice for the supreme object of the 
war, and their devotion to the cause. The contrast is certainly 
not unfavorable to the people. 

All of which is serious enough ; yet the free Homeric sport can- 
not be omitted, this double deception, on the part of both man and 
God. It is the deep look of the Poet into the reality, whereof the 
outward play is this comic capriciousness ; appearance takes on a 
thousand delusive shapes to reveal the eternal — such is the humor 
of existence. I do not find it to be a lie, or even degrading ; it is a 
means of expression, somewhat strange to us, though we have, too, 
in the novel, a fictitious utterance of life. 

One glance forward ought to be made in this connection. The 
stratagem of Agamemnon has succeeded ; he may now chuckle 
over his good luck. But could he behold his scheme, as it lies in 

7 * XVIII— 7 
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the supreme plan of Zeus, he would see that his very success is de- 
feat, that the wily deceiver is himself deceived in the deception 
which he has practiced. Thus Zeus plays with the most cunning 
of men in a sort of celestial comedy all to himself, and to the eye 
of the Poet, who must witness it too ; he takes delight in turning 
earthly shrewdness back upon itself. Not out of hate, but out of 
love, the divine humorist must let cunning undo itself, mid the 
laughter of the Gods. 

II. The Second Part of the Book begins with the strong address 
to the Muses. It is well to follow the Poet into his own processes 
where we can. This address is not a formal matter, but a faith ; 
the impulse of song is to him a wonderful, a divine thing; he ad- 
dresses that unreflective genius of his as some existence external 
to himself. He is not selfoonscious, we say ; he does not fully 
grasp his spiritual operations as his own ; he has to employ these 
outer shapes to give utterance to his inner impulse. This process 
is edification — to deify the spiritual act of man; every mental 
movement, instead of falling into abstract prose as with us, in 
Homer seizes hold of a form and becomes a short poem. And 
with truth is it so; for the poetic process is a vision of the reality, 
and has the divine right to be placed out in the world, where the 
Muses are. 

In the First Part of this Book we saw the principle of the war 
brought out ; in the Second Part we have the so-called Catalogue 
which is the muster-roll of both sides, Greeks and Trojans. We 
mark the political organization of these peoples ; towns more or 
less independent send leaders quite as independent; each town 
has its hero, and the culmination is the hero of heroes, Achilles. 
There is a lack of subordination, though a supreme commander be 
recognized ; we see the case of Achilles might become universal. 
And Zeus, the final authority above, does not support the final au- 
thority below, but the hero ; the stress is laid upon the individual 
even by the God, which fact reveals the essence of Greek con- 
sciousness. 

(a) The Greek muster-roll is given not only by countries, but 
by ships, as if the armament might be sailing out of Aulis for 
Troy at the beginning of the war, and not after nearly ten years. 
Whereby conjecture has been much stirred up among the learned, 
but it need not stop us here. We see how every part of western 
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Greece was roused to share in the war; it was in the strongest 
sense a national enterprise, and brought about a national unity, 
such as was not seen afterward. Those jealous, discordant Greek 
towns all responded to the call for Helen's restoration ; what could 
that have meant to them i Something deeper than their strifes, 
something stronger than even their ties of family ; what was it ? 

(5) The Trojan muster-roll is introduced by the message of Iris. 
She announces the approaching battle, for which Hector marshals 
the Trojan forces. They have no ships ; the marine element is left 
out. But they, too, will not restore the stolen women ; what do 
they mean, all these Asiatic peoples, by keeping her ? 

The nations in conflict divide pretty nearly on a line between 
Europe and Asia, which fact suggests the spiritual struggle be- 
tween the Orient and the West. Yet these various nations seem 
in the main to belong to the one Hellenic race ; evidently it is a 
conflict of tendency — the Trojans are Hellenes with face turned 
toward the East, the Greeks are Hellenes with face turned toward 
the West. Thus we may catch the first faint image of meaning 
in this struggle for the possession of Helen, who is to appear in 
the next Book. 

Book Third. 

This, above all other Books of the " Iliad," may be called Helen's 
Book. It contains the essence of her antecedent history ; it has a 
record of her situation and her sorrow ; it shows her beauty, and 
the conflict which always seems to be linked with beauty. Al- 
ready in the previous Book she had been mentioned as the grand 
object of the war ; her restoration shone forth as the supreme 
purpose of the Greek expedition. The Greeks will fight without 
their Heroic Man for her sake ; not to honor Achilles, but to biing 
back Helen, they have proclaimed in deepest heart-thrills. Now 
she is to be brought before us. 

The organism of this Book, quite different from either of the 
two previous Books, is woven together of two threads running 
parallel and intertwining at two separate times. These threads 
are, first, the external combat between the husbands of Helen ; 
secondly, the internal conflict in the soul of Helen. Mark the 
very intimate relation between these threads, though they be so 
distinct ; that duel before the walls of Troy is for the possession 
of Helen, and is the image in real life of what is going on in her 
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spirit. She has a desperate struggle between two conflicting 
emotions: Shall I yield to or put down Aphrodite? Her aspi- 
ration is to be restored, which the Greeks are fighting to fulfil ; 
still she seems not fully ready. In such manner she has her indi- 
vidual problem ; but that individual problem is also the problem 
of the Greek world, and it is just now being settled at Troy on 
the boundary of two grand divisions of our globe. Helen bears 
in her the principle of the war, she is its embodiment; in this 
Book we are to see the inner struggle of heart which gives mean- 
ing to the outer struggle of battle. 

I. Lef us first consider the external thread, as it is the first one 
touched by the Poet. This is the course of the Duel, which has 
two phases, being dropped once and taken up again in the prog- 
ress of the Book. This external thread we must regard as the 
side of reality, the real appearance in the world of a spiritual con- 
flict. It naturally comes first, then it deepens to the soul of the 
contending elements. 

(a) The muster-roll has been called on both sides ; each is ar- 
rayed for combat in presence of the other. Who now leap forth ? 
Menelaus and Paris, the two individuals of the two armies most 
directly concerned ; they are the injured and injurer, who have 
their nations also drawn up on their respective sides. Now the 
feeling runs, if this grievance lies between two individuals, let 
them fight it out by themselves and not spill innocent blood. 
Both armies so incline at present ; it is a personal matter ; let the 
two persons settle it by arms, and let both sides enforce the con- 
tract. A personal conflict for the personal possession of the wom- 
an and her chattels ; this is what both Trojans and Greeks 6eem 
just now to see in the war, so eager are they to have it brought to 
a close. They together ratify a contract which, the Poet hints, 
Zeus does not sanction, nor can we. 

This duel very properly opens the fighting of the "Iliad." 
There will follow many other duels ; indeed, the chief strategy of 
the poem consists in personal combat between two antagonists. 
But this first duel reveals the spirit of them all, it lies between 
the injured and the injurer; Helen stands in the background of 
all the individual prowess of the Heroes, and nerves their arms for 
the contest. 

(b) The outcome of the duel is that Paris is defeated by Mene- 
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laus, but saved by Aphrodite. She breaks the strap of his helmet 
to foil his enemy, and then carries him off in a cloud. Such is the 
intervention of the Goddess, which we must not consider as an 
allegory in which each little incident has its separate meaning, 
but as the broad general image of a spiritual occurrence. Let us 
conceive of Paris quitting the battle-field stealthily, under a cloud, 
if you will. It is Aphrodite who leads him ; his sensuous is far 
stronger than his warlike nature. She leads him out of the com- 
bat ; when there is danger to his dear body, the grand instrument 
of pleasure, she makes him a coward ; for this reason he, as the 
disciple of Aphrodite, receives such bitter reproaches from his 
warlike brother Hector. 

Thus we see what Paris means, what he stands for to the mind 
of the Poet. He is the favorite of Aphrodite, his leading trait is 
that of sensual indulgence, which destroys the heroic character of 
man, and debauches the domestic character of woman. More- 
over, we get a glimpse ot what the Trojans think of him, and 
what his standing is in Troy, as in the entire Book we are intro- 
duced to the Trojan view of the world as distinct from the Gre- 
cian. One party, led by his own brother Hector, hates Paris, yet 
the latter has hitherto foiled their attempts to restore Helen. For 
in this Book we learn that she was demanded back by a Greek 
embassy before the war began, of which embassy Menelaus and 
Ulysses were members. Even the Graybeards of Troy, as they 
look at Helen, seem to be in doubt whether a woman so beautiful 
ought to be given up; they, the old men, say with unwillingness: 
Let her go for the sake of our Trojan land and families. It is clear 
that Paris has a strong party supporting him in the city ; it is 
furthermore clear that he cannot be forced to surrender Helen, 
and Troy participates in his guilt. Paris may be said to be a 
truer representative of Trojan spirit than Hector — much truer ; 
though in the pinch of war the Trojans now assent to the com- 
pact, yet we may mark the word: if it leads to the surrender of 
Helen, they will break the treaty; that deed is already fore- 
shadowed in their character. 

II. The second thread, that of Helen, may now be picked up 
and carried through the Book, of which it is the very essence and 
inner spirit. We have already had her name mentioned as the 
object of the Duel, and indeed as the object of the whole war; we 
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are thus prepared for her appearance — here she steps forth in her 
own person. She conies right out of the duel — is born of it, we 
may say ; for the question of it is, Shall Helen be restored or con- 
tinue in alienation ? Shall the beautiful woman of the world be 
wife, or be lost to Family ? "We feel that the soul of the theme is 
ethical ; back of the question stand the Greek and the Trojan 
armies to decide it. Upon that decision much depends — the whole 
Western world ; this subject, too, is the beginning of Western Lit- 
erature. Let us scan Helen closely, then, as she appears here, for 
she is not only the object of the conflict, but bears it within her 
own bosom ; nay, she portrays it too. 

She is in Troy, apart from her true husband, in a state of 
estrangement. The Poet introduces her twice in the course of this 
thread of the Book, each time under a different aspect. First, she 
is shown us in her acts and relations in the city without Paris ; 
this gives what may be called her artistic phases. Secondly, she is 
shown in her intense conflict with the Goddess Aphrodite and the 
mortal representative of the Goddess — namely, Paris. Both times, 
however, she reveals the one mighty struggle of her heart ; both 
times, too, she shows that she had repented, and was torn by per- 
petual self-reproach on account of her deeds, past and present. 
Deep and sorrowful in every way is this mental anguish of Helen ; 
she is not happy in Troy, estranged from her true life ; she longs 
to be restored, and it is this longing of her heart which corresponds 
to the outward attempt of the Greeks. 

(a) Iris, the messenger of the Gods, comes to Helen in the 
palace under the form of Laodice, fairest of Priam's daughters. 
The occurrence which is thereby brought about is not a mere 
whim, but is divinely sent ; Laodice, the mortal shape, simply tells 
what is going on, but in this mortal shape is hidden Iris, who 
comes from the Gods. This message is a part of the divine plan, 
and the event which takes place in consequence is linked into the 
providence which rules over the poem. Who does not delight in 
the old Poet's recognition of a divine control of the world, into 
which the individual is jointed through his deed ? Moreover, Iris 
comes from the better Gods, not from Aphrodite, who will appear 
later ; this message tells her of the coming combat, and recalls the 
memory of her absent spouse and kindred, to whom she would 
now fain return. This desire for restoration is the strong emotion 
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al background of this first phase of Helen, and is the contrast to 
the resistless command of Aphrodite in the second. 

But let us note what is Helen's occupation in Troy. She is 
making a garment wherein are woven the conflicts of the Greeks 
and Trojans for her sake — a wonderful garment, which, when com- 
pleted, we may call the Iliad itself. For, if she truly represents 
this conflict in her marvellous web, we shall have to call her Poet, . 
too, or at least Artist, who has experienced the mighty struggle, 
and then turns around and portrays it. It is a deep, perhaps the 
deepest, element of her character, thi3 self-reflection of Helen in 
Art. In such manner she is busied inside of Troy, the weaver of 
the many woes which she has caused and endured, imaging beauti- 
fully the great conflict, and being herself at the same time the most 
beautiful image of it. In later ages Helen became the type of Art, 
or its Ideal ; the suggestion thereof is found in old Homer, who 
makes Helen the self-imaging person, weaving a brilliant robe out 
of the combats for her own sake. The Artist has verily in him 
the struggle and the aspiration of his age, which he must weave 
out of himself into a beautiful garment, if he would make his 
Iliad, Greater or Lesser. 

The divine messenger bids her to witness the duel which is to 
decide what she is to be in the future. What her desire is cannot 
be doubted for a moment ; there comes at once that heart-burst of 
hers aglow with painful recollections of what she has left. It is 
manifest that she longs to pass out of her period of alienation to 
that of return to family ; repentance is the word that cries from 
every line ; heart's sorrow is indeed her companion. Yet coupled 
with the deep distress is her beauty ; the old men of Troy confess 
the war for her possession to be worth the prize, and declare that 
her face is like an immortal Goddess to look upon. Assuredly a 
noble and true definition of beauty ; the Eternal shines through 
her face — that face touched by struggle and contrition, yet looking 
up to restoration. Sorrow and beauty are the twin sisters, insepa- 
rable ; under beauty lurks the passionate trial of the soul, till 
it rise up to reconciliation. Such is the face of Helen : not merely 
an outward symmetrical visage, but a living mirror, reflecting all 
her life ; for a mask, though it have the Greek lines and be of 
human flesh, cannot be beautiful ; the soul must be uttered in the 
features. 
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"We may now pass with Helen to the city wall, and take a look 
with her from it. Here again we behold the artistic phase of 
Helen in a new way. To Priam, who addresses her very kindly, 
she gives a description of the leading Greek Heroes as they 
appear down in the plain ; yet this is coupled with a strong de- 
scription of herself, of her own internal condition. It is another 
word of sorrow bursting up with the wish for death. But behold 
Agamemnon, Ulysses, Ajax, but not Achilles ; authority, wisdom, 
strength, but not heroism, are represented in that Greek host. 
Helen, we may well say, is in all this the Artist still, or the Poet ; 
she depicts the essence of the Greek army in the characters of its 
great chieftains as she looks down iuto them from her high posi- 
tion on the watch-tower. This is a picture of hers too, woven 
now of words ; it may be called the companion-piece to her gar- 
ment woven of threads. Thus has the Poet brought her forward 
in these two passages as the Artiest, atone time picturing the com- 
bats by means of visible forms, at another time showing the char- 
acters of Heroes by means of spoken words ; the one hints of 
sculpture, the other of poetry, the two great Arts of Greece. Still 
more deeply she has pictured herself the imager and the imaged ; 
her heart is the heart of the whole war, and its portraiture too ; the 
scission in that heart is what we are next to witness when she 
comes before us. 

(6) The second part of Helen's thread — this Book of Homer, in 
its structure, being woven out of threads like Helen's garment — 
shows the actual struggle about which she has previously so bitter- 
ly reproached herself. It is the struggle with the Goddess Aphro- 
dite in person ; these are now the two combatants, and a duel 
takes place far more intense and far more significant than the duel 
which has just taken place before the gates of Troy ; in fact, this 
second duel is that which gives spirit and meaning to the first. 
Aphrodite has just come from Paris, who looks, she says to Helen's 
temptation, not like a returning warrior, but like a blooming dancer 
in the chorus. Helen recognizes the messenger, so different from 
Iris ; indeed, she has become conscious of the presence of the God- 
dess in her own desire ; but she turns ferociously upon Aphro- 
dite and refuses to obey. We see the desperate effort of the woman, 
smitten by shame and remorse, to free herself of the chains which 
still hold her captive. It is the conflict in her own breast between 
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sensual loye and self-control, one of the thousand inner conflicts 
which for many years Helen has watered with her tears, and then 
has given up again. It is the picture of them all ; the Goddess is 
a Goddess, and responds, with wrath : Beware lest I shall hate thee 
and make Greek and Trojans hate thee, and thou shalt perish 
miserably ! The Goddess threatens to take away Helen's beauty ; 
then indeed will she be lost, being no longer the object of eager 
possession to both Greeks and Trojans — in fact, to the world. 
Helen without the gift of beauty is indeed not Helen ; in awe of 
the Goddess she turns away, wrapped in a shining robe, and goes 
into the presence of Paris. 

Here is her second struggle, not now with the Goddess* but with 
the man ; yet both struggles at bottom are of the same kind. She 
turns upon him who has brought her so much woe and who has 
just shown himself such a coward. She knows his unworthiness, 
she knows too her own guiltiness ; she casts upon him reproaches, 
very bitter and very true, and then yields again. Paris has his 
excuse, very convenient in Greek polytheism ; he says that Pallas 
won the victory for Menelaus, but asserts'that there is a God on 
his side too, and at once demonstrates the fact.- 

Such is Helen's double struggle with the Goddess and her 
mortal counterpart; an intense, furious combat, but ending in 
defeat. Both Paris and Helen are the victims ; to Aphrodite they 
have sacrificed both manhood and womanhood. We are led back 
to the original wrong ; the island Oranae is hinted ; the history of 
Helen's fall is re-enacted in Troy. This Third Book brings out in 
vivid dramatic interest the beginning, which is repeated before our 
eyes, and thus is a poetic review of the origin and meaning of the 
war. Still Helen is repentant ; Paris is not ; he knows no con- 
trition for his act, and thus there is between them a va3t differ- 
ence — the whole universe, we might say. He must perish ; she 
must be restored ; Paris, the city of Troy, all that comes between 
her and restoration, will be swept out of the way by the world- 
governing Powers. 

Helen in this Book is seen to be the cause of the war, as the 
statement usually runs. She is certainly the image of it in her- 
self ; a deep reflection of it in its ethical purport. She has a great 
throe in her bosom, a massive heaving heart of sorrow and con- 
flict ; she longs for the return to home and country, but the Tro- 
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jans stand in the way. This is their guilt, their grand interrup- 
tion of the divine order ; they must be wiped out ; those one hun- 
dred thousand Greeks are before their gates for that purpose. 
Thus her inner struggle is the outer struggle between Greek and 
Trojan ; she is the soul of the.war, its very soul put into a human 
soul. We may call her the ideal, whose life is to be the reality of 
that which is fought for on the Trojan plain. Her cause has taken 
possession of her nation and race ; that cause arms them and drives 
them into the battle for her salvation, which is their own salvation 
too. She becomes a type which the Artist reveals, wherein he 
images the nation to itself in its strongest aspiration. 

But Helen in this Book is that Artist too, or is employed in 
artistic work. She is not only the bearer of the struggle, but its 
painter — the image making its own image. Such is the artistic 
nature which has to image what it endures ; the Eternal peers 
through the personal sorrow and transforms it into the expression 
of the Beautiful. In her fall she manifests the possibility of her 
rise, which will overcome her sensuous impulses and find restora- 
tion, even after many relapses. One such rise and relapse, the 
image of them all, we have seen in this Book ; but we feel assured 
that redemption is coming and with it a new world. Such a hint 
there is in this fervid account ; hope is here, and the future har- 
mony and reconciliation. The germ of her recovery we touch 
ever3'where ; this fact is the most vital one of the story. It is a 
deep glance into the time to come on the part of the old bard ; a 
genuine, prophetic glance which brings back the truest word of 
the ages — restoration of the fallen soul. A comparison with those 
old Greeks rises involuntarily : Would our social order restore 
Helen as readily as they did? Would her modern sister ever 
acknowledge her as restored ? Would her cause call forth a thou- 
sand ships and a ten years' war? Hardly; but our excuse is at 
hand ; those old Greeks had to settle this question before all 
others ; it was then the question of the World's History, which it 
is not now. Thus, however, we may catch a glimpse of the great- 
ness and reality of the theme of which this ancient poem treats. 



